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functional physiology and of the physiology of development.1
Stahl knows very well that in ascribing all those activities to the reasonable soul, to the " anima rationalis " he is entering into disagreement with most other physiologists. In addition to the " anima rationalis/' Aristole bad allowed the " anima vegetativa " and the " anima sensitiva " ; to the last two he ascribes a certain " yvSxrig" 2 to the first alone does he grant " intellectus." Helmont on the other hand, spoke of a soul with higher and lower faculties, and this was moreover " plausi-bilis " because whoever can do much can also do little (" quod qui potest plus, potest etiam minus "). But on the whole all these inquiries are " steriles," and superfluous into the bargain : one can manage quite well with the " anima rationalis " alone.
Quite untenable is the objection that the reasonable soul cannot set anything in motion because it is immaterial: and in any case the difficulty, supposing it to exist, is not removed by mediating factors ; because they too are either material or immaterial, so that at some point of the chain that transition would have to take place.
Perhaps it could be urged that the reasonable soul has no knowledge or record of the vegetative functions (conscientia, recordatio et memoria) ; but Stahl destroys this objection also, first by means of
1 " Ipsa anima et strait sibi corpus, ita ut ipsiiis usibus quibus soils servit, aptum sit, et regit illud ipsum, actuat, mo vet, directe atque immediate, sine alterius moventis interventu aut con-cursu."
2 Stahl uses the Greek word which means something such as 41 instinctive knowledge."